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Chapter Thirteen 



Opposition to power and resistance to corruption by power in ancient Israel are 
exhibited by the Deuteronomistic historians, the Prophets, and the Wisdom 
writers, according to our authors in this chapter. 

The Deuteronomists, for instance, condemned Kingship in antimonarchic passages 
like 1 Sam 8 and 10:17-27. Oddly, though, they also [seemingly] praised kingship in 
promonarchic texts like 1 Sam 9:1-1016. Though, to be quite honest, it seems to me 
that the very fact that the pro-monarchy materials are bracketed by anti-monarchy 
texts speaks against the notion that there were Deuteronomists who appreciated 
the monarchy. The Dtrs. made sure to 'seal off any positive notions of monarchy 
by so bracketing what L. and K. call the promonarchic version. 

K. and L. do, though, observe that 

The antimonarchic perspective dominates this narrative of the 
monarchy (p. 406). 

Indeed. What I find so fascinating is the apparent ignorance of many readers of 
the Bible who somehow believe that Kingship in Israel was not only desirable, but 
ideal. A close reading of the texts undermines that position and K. and L. do a fine 
job in helping readers understand exactly that. 

The Prophets too were critical of the monarchy- but surely even the most facile 
reading of the prophetic literature grasps this. But in case not, L. and K, make it 
clear. But the Prophets, our writers go on to suggest, also critiqued the political 
powers (beneath the King) and the economic structure of their society. 

The prophets are among the greatest advocates for the poor in the 
Hebrew Bible... (p. 422). 

Such a statement cannot be denied. 



Interestingly, while Levine and Knight imply at the commencement of the chapter 
that there were three which critiqued power (Deuteronomists, Prophets, and 
Wisdom Writers) they completely ignore the third in this chapter and only discuss 
the first two. 

It won't be until the next, and final chapter, that K. and L. approach the Wisdom 
literature and examine its critique of, well, nearly everything. 

So how are L. and K. doing with their introductory volume to this point? To 
borrow a great line from a review of the new Tom Cruise film, Mission Impossible: 
Ghost Protocol- mutatis mutandis - Levine and Knight's volume 

... gives breathless energy, tremendous excitement and, above all, 
humor to what could have been a wearying genre exercise. 1 

In point of fact, the usual OT introductions are 'weariness to the flesh'; compendia 
of boring factoids which leave the text dead on the page. K. and L. have brought it 
to life- and relevance. They have one more chapter to go- let's hope that they keep 
it up. 
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